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in her daugliter’s character, and knowing that it would 

hereafter cause her much trouble, chose a school for her 
Mnoyed where she would be |.kely to mingle with her young com 
have a panions, when not engaged in study. After everything 
st mis- was prepared for Emma’s entrance into school, she began 
Says to fear that perhaps she might, as she was going among 
ce fire, strangers, do or say something wrong, and thereby be the 
— occasion of sport among her companions; this thought 
oe filled her with alarm, and she began to wish ndt to attend 
he men school. On the morning of its commencement, she went 
1€ men S : 

to her mother, and made known her fears in the following 

manner. 

** Mother, I wish"you would tell me how I am to be- 
ction of have; for I really am afraid that I shall conduct myself 
time he improperly, as I have attended school so little.” 
his peo- ** My daughter, you need have no fears on that account ; 
iene T am not at all afraid but that you will conduct very well, 

indeed.” 
hich he “ But, mother, suppose that I should do or say some- 
Com. thing that is not ezactly proper, what shall I do?” 
“Only think of your mother; think to yourself, “‘would 
my mother approve of this?” and I think that you will not 
vanufac- do or say anything but what is entirely proper.” 
He is “Well, mamma, I will try, and I hope I shall suc- 
e, Which ceed.” 
ole buil- “IT hope so, too, my daughter; but it is now time for 
Certain you to go, so goodbye.” 
When Emma arrived at the school-room she found that 
about twenty of the young misses were already assembled ; 
iain some choosing the companions with whom to sit; others 
pom their desks, some gathered together in groups conversing 
> replied — es = about their studies, their teachers, &c. Emma stood 
to... - = cal " ssttiaatiealenaale alone, near the Sent Bee pr pny a 
—— f Mary Wilson and her daughter, who was, a she heard a girl near her say, “‘ Why, there is Emma Wi 
Te THE repre ora : seal eli. ww Meter her to our readers, nearly eleven. Her son; I did = know she was here, I must go and speak / 
eh 5 enn oo a d father was a merchant; but as there were many who fol- | with her.’ Caroline Howard, for that was her name, then 
=> mates never enjoy. We we Hoted with enmues sn lowed the same occupation, he found it rather difficult to | came and asked our friend if she was coming to school; 
winter, seed time and harvest, and each season brings its obtain sufficient patronage. Her’ parents felt, however, | when she found that she was, she asked, ‘“ And where do 
own peculiar comforts and enjoyments. As age mae the importance of bringing up their children so as to sus- you intend to set?” ‘I do not know,” replied Emma. 
as are our New England winters, we should not care - tain themselves, and as Emma was naturally a studious | «Then come with me ;” and she led her to a very pretty 
exchange them for perpetual summer. ‘The boys wou child and fond of learning, they thought that if they could | seat near the window. by which grew a large tree that 
not, for they love their skates and sleds too well for that. send her steadily toschool, it would be the best thing they | made it very cool; ‘‘ This is my seat, and if you like it, I 
In Boston, there are a number of Mammoth Sleighs, |) —ouiq do for her. Various ways were thought ‘of, and | wish you would set with me.” Emma thanked her, and 
designed to carry a large number of persons at once. The given up as inexpedient—when, on the before mentioned.| commenced arranging her books in her desk. How dif 
largest and most beautiful of these is the “‘ CLeoparra’s | morning, Mrs. Wilson had = — —- — mm mtd ferent was this from what she had anticipated ; she had. 
Banas,” owned by Wm. J. Niles & Co. in School Street. | at home oy eg ; but Be “ - wtb at a 8 ae Me ~ no one on pone ong pegs a that 
This sleigh is 21 feet long, and 7 feet 4 inches wide. | they should be in some h . she should have to set alone, study alone, and stand entire- 
& & : : : to attend to the improvement of her mind. This drew ly aloof from any of her companions. ; 
The front represents a black swan, wings 8 feet wide, tipt from Emma the expression, “ How I do wish that we were Presently the door opened, and Miss Parker with her 
with gold. ‘The rear is 10 feet 8 inches high, covered | ich’ Our readers will naturally wish to know some- | assistants entered ; she bade the young ladies good mora. 
with carved work, representing an American spread eagle — of Mr. en ele ¢ Wena an hn ing, and —_—* her , op scholar pe : pe — 
x : m such a manner. ee every eye fixed upon her, as arose and went aroun 
and a Cornucopiz full of flowers, with oe sar "wae afraid of losing his money, many @ poor man had been | to ook to i inquire their names, and Tespecting 
them—(a warning, that pleasure has its dangers). S| sent from his door whose families were starving—indeed | their studies. When she came to Emma she very kindly 
sleigh is drawn by 8 black horses, guarded by avery large his only brother’s son, Heary C—, who was early left | asked, ‘‘ And what studies, Miss Wilson, do you intend to 
black dog. It has carried sixty-five little girls from one | an orphan, was often sent away with his eyes filled with pursue”? ‘ My mother said she did not know what you 
of the Boston public schools to Waltham, and will hold | tears, caused by the harsh manner of his a Wil would think best, bat supposed that aiter s short time you 
more than half that number of grown persons with ease, The winter passed —- One oe could tell better than she could.” Miss P arker, after 
P her side, saying : asking her some questions, put her into a class of girle 
h he sides, so that the passengers face called Emma to : ect ¥ told 1 : g ne ’ gi 
us the seats are on t aM ; ) ‘“ My daughter, do you reco lect T to you ast winter, commencing the French grammar, (Emma had studied. 
‘ach other. It is lined with bear skin, and cushioned. | that in the spring perhaps we should send our little girl to | this under her mother’s instruction) and told her that she 
It is beautifully painted, the driver is clad in a suit of | school ?” ; would think about her studies, and tell her on the morrow. 
furs, and when it appears in the streets, it generally calls “ Yes, mamma, I recollect you said oa but I was very Recess soon came, and as Emma stood alone in the 
forth a shout of applause from the boys as it passes. much afraid that I should be disappointed. ” hall;'she heard a large rude girl say of Caroline Howard; 
iecteie aes : sg" “Well, my daughter, then I suppose you would like | « Do tell who that was that set with you this morning; J 
he price which this beautiful carriage brings, for an to go?” never saw sucha girl.” ‘ Her name is Emma Wilson,’’ 
themoon ride, is 30 to 35 dollars, according to the) + Yes, mamma; but you said that you could not spare replied Caroline, and as for her being “such a girl,” I 
distance. me.”’ ; ‘ do not know what you mean; I think that she is a very 
—— “T could not, then, but now Mary is capable of taking | good little girl, and I like her very much.” “Oh! she 
: your place in the family, and as your father’s business is | may be good enough, but I think she is a curious kind of 
Narrative. much better than it was, I think that we shall send you to | a thing; she speaks so low that you can scarcely hear her, 
Aa school for the present.” — and then she appears so singular, I can hardly help laugh- 
Emma was wild with joy, at the thought that she should ing when I look at her.” This last remark, which was 
meena at last go to school ; she could hardly compose herself to overheard, called the blush to Emma’s cheek, and she said 
SCHOOL TRIALS ; sleep that — yo ageg oer “4 Pay ree a to herself, ‘‘ Just what 1 was afraid of; how I wish I had 
band . . she should stndy, &&c. and when she did, it was only to! not come at all;’’ and the tears rolled freely; but she 
hnd, ; “H » = Hirtory ¢ Eee oe leE dream of her future school. The time which must neces- | brushed them away, fearing that they would he pedenived: 
plese, Wil +) Se ajeis: tongghaialaaaaipe lima sarily elapse before the happy day arrived, was filled with | and she should be called singular again. When Emma 
aw to her mother. ‘ h preparing books, clothes, &c. for the most important event | returned home at night, her mother perceived that some- 
’ ¢ Bein my deer, 8 8 pena we ~~ oe —_ > | of her life ; for although Emma was nearly twelve, yet she | thing was the matter, but forbore asking any questions, as 
now much vena’ FOR CE Sr had been at school very little indeed ; and what she knew | Emma only told of the kindness of Caroline, thinking that 
° yOu must not repine. had been taught her at home by her mother; for on each 
aven. 






“But, mother, it seems tome that we need money and 
ce things, as much as old Mr. Crawford, who has no 
hildren, and is so miserly that he will not give anything 
his nephew, who is almost starving, nor any one else, 
withstanding his riches.’* ; 

ush, my child, you must not speak so; I suppose 
tt Mr. Crawford is not as generous as he should be; 
tl nope that he is a good man, and if he knew of the 
“rings of Henry would probably relieve him.” 
his conversation took place one morning between 





























day she had been in the habit of reciting her lessons to 
one of her parents ; and therefore she had a much better 
knowledge of the common branches than some children of 
the same age, who had been at school constantly. Emma 
was a very timid child; much afraid of going among 
strangers, and although she was very earnest to attend 
school, yet it arose not so much from a desire of forming 
new acquaintances, or for a novelty, as for the wish to at- 
tend to the improvement of her mind, in order to fit her 
for greater usefulness. Mrs. Wilson perceiving this trait 
































































it would be better for her to be left to herself, relative to 
everything connected with the school for the present. 
Emma still continued at school, no one paying any atten- 
tion to her for several days, except Caroline, who tried in 
every way to alleviate the pain which she found was caus- 
ed by the scholars conduct towards her. One day, a 
walk was proposed by Miss Horton, one of the teachers, 
and all of the pupils were invited. Emma would gladly 
have staid at home, for she well knew that she should be 
left almost entirely alone; but she feared that Miss Hor- 
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ton might not like it, and she determined to go and be as 
cheerful ds possible. After walking some time, they ar- 
rived upon the mall where some games were proposed ; 
one or two were played in which Emma did not join, until 
Caroline came to her, and taking her by the hand, drew 
her along, saying, ‘‘ Why don’t you come and play too; 
you should not come here for nothing.” Emma went, 
but she soon found that she could not play to suit the rest, 


by some remarks which fell upon her ear; ‘ there is that 
Emma Wilson,” said one of the girls, “ she is always get- 
“* Yes,” replied her companion, ‘ she 
spoils all our fun, I wished she had staid at home.” Em- 
ma wished so, too; but as wishing would do no good, she 
But another mortification was in store 
for her. A group of girls who had been playing “Catch,” 
of whom Emma was one, finding that she did not run quite 
fast enough to suit them, or was not noisy enough, sud- 
denly stopped and drew away from Emma, who dared not 


ting in the way.” 


tried to bear it. 


follow them. Soon two of the girls came to her saying 


«Emma Wilson, we wish that you would keep-away from 


us, for we cannot play half as well where you are, andi 


you don’t go away, we shall, and that’s all,’’ and went 


laughing away. This was more than Emma could bear 


she went to one of the seats, and there the tears flowed 


faster than ever. Many more taunts did she receive tha 
afternoon, and it was the most sorrowful one she had eve 


spent, and, glad she was, when Miss Horton called them 
When she reached home, 
she went alone to her little chamber, and there thought 
over all the ill treatment she had received, since ‘she had 
commenced going to school, and resolved to ask her moth- 
er to take her away; for, said she to herself, ‘I had rath- 


together for the returning walk. 


er stay at home all my life, than be treated so at school.” 


Emma’s mother now thought she would inquire about 
the school, and if possible find out what it was, that trou- 
The next morning she ask- 


bled her little girl so much. 
ed, ‘‘ Well, my daughter, how do you like your school? 


“Not at all, mother,” replied she, bursting into tears. 
Emma then 
gave a full account of all her troubles, from the first recess 
** And now, moth- 
er,” said she, as she finished her narrative, “1 wish that 


* Not at all! Emma? what is the reason ?” 
to those of the preceding afternoon. 


you would take me away from school.” 
'* Why, my daughter, would you not rather suffer a li 


tle trouble and inconvenience in attending school, than 
‘Bat, mamma, you might teach 
“No, Emma, I! cannot teach you 
all that you should know, and even if I could, it would 
not do you as much good as it will for you still to continue 
** Well, I don’t know as it would—you know 


grow up in ignorance?” 
me a8 you used to.” 


at school.” 
best ; but, manima, you call my troubles little troubles ; 
do ‘not think they are; I think they are very hard 
bear.’ 


were less so, I am very sure that you would not be tro 


bled so much, but as Jong as the girls see what they do 
and say troubles you, they will still continue it, and you 
Now, 
my dear, if you will fullow my advice, you will get along 
When your companions talk to you in an 
insulting manner, let them know that you care nothing for 
it. Be not disrespectful to them ; treat them kindly ; and 
treat them all alike; be not partial to any particular one; 
mingle imong them, as usual, and before the term is half 
Emma 
promised that she would try, and in the next chapter we 


will have more to bear than you have experienced. 


mucé¢h better. 


out, every girl in school will be your friend.” 


will see how she succeeded. 
[To be Continued.] 


‘*Emma, you should not be so sensitive ; if you 





sade to the Holy Land. This reign on the whole, shows 
an advance in the liberties of the people, and the restric- 
tions upon the despotic power of the Norman kings. 


Epwarp I, 
Crowned 1272—Died 1307. 


Edward, (surnamed Longshanks,) had already distin- 
guished himself, as a min of talents, and great energy of 
character, while his father was living. He took part in 
the civil wars between his father and the English barons, 
and was one of the chief instruments of restoring the gov- 
ernment tothe king. After this, he ‘‘ took the cross,” 
and went on a crusade to the Holy Land. 

The Christians in Palestine were now greatly reduced 
in strength, Acre being almost the only place that was 
left of their conquests. After having uarrowly escaped 
assassination, Edward secured for them a truce of ten 
years, which was about all that he accomplished there. 
He started for home, before he heard of the death of his 
father. 
¢| After the barons had attended the funeral, they went to 
Westminster Abbey, and proclaimed Edward king, ap- 
pointed a regency, and took such measures that the peace 
of the country was.not disturbed. He received the intel- 
t | ligence by messengers whom he met in Italy, on his way 
r | to visit the Pope, who was his old friend. He showed 
more natural affection than the Norman kings generally. 
He had lately lost an infant son; and when one expressed 
surprise that he should grieve more for the death of his 
old father than for his own son, he replied, ‘* The loss of 
my child, is a loss which | may hope to repair, but the 
death of a father is irreparable.” In Italy, he was receiv- 
ed in triumph at every town, as a deliverer of the Chris- 
tians from the oppression of the infidels; which, in those 
times, was considered the highest merit. But Edward 
was in no haste to return to England; but went to France, 
» | where he remained several weeks. While there, he came 
near losing his life. through the treachery of the Count of 
Chalons. On the 2d of August, 1274, after an absence of 
more than four years, he landed in England, and was 
crowned in Westminster Abbey, together with his wife 
Eleanor, on the 19th of the same month. ‘The bill of fare 
for the coronation feast was 380 cattle; 430 sheep; 450 
t- | pigs; 18 wild boars; 278 flitches of bacon; and 19,660 
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much hard fighting, Edward conquered Scotland, and 
brought it completely under English dominion. It was at 
this period, that the celebrated William Wallace rose, 
who raised a very general revolt; which, however, after 
many terrible campaigns, only ended in disaster and de. 
feat. But this was hardly over, when Robert Bruce re. 
volted. It was while on his way to put down this revolt 
(much of the way to which he had been carried on a lit. 
ter, being quite sick ) that Edward died in the sixty-ninth 
year of his age, and the thirty-fifty of his reign. N. 


WILLIAM TELL. 


More than four hundred years ago, the country which 








capons of fowls. Ou the entrance of the king and queen 
into London, they were received with great joy. The 
streets were hung with rich cloths of silks, arras, and tap- 
estry., The aldermen and burgesses of the city threw out 
of their window handfuls of gold and silver ; and the con- 
duits ran plentifully with wine, that those who chose might 
1 | drink. 
to But in the midst of-all thls splendor, the government 
was poor; and this created a pretext for oppressing the 
u- | Jews again, who were wholly forgotten in the provisions 
of the charters which had for several reigns been wrung 
from the kings. 

All the property of those who suffered went tothe king ; 
and probably this was his real object in ordering these 
proceedings. But those that were left were grievously 
harrassed and oppressed. At last, he banished them all 
from his kingdom ; and 16511 of the poor creatures took 


their houses, lands, goods, and all the debts due them. 
But, while Edward was thus oppressing the Jews, he 


troduced many reforms into the administration. 
But, the greater part of this king’s reign, was spent in 








History and Biography. 


wars. He first undertook the conquest of Wales; and 
after many hard battles, and repeated efforts to regain 
their liberties, the Welsh were effectually subdued. But, 





this could scarcely have happened, defended as they were 





THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


| Continued from page 183.| 
Henry III. 
Crowned A. D. 1216—Died 1272. 


After the death of John, the Earl of Pembroke march- 
ed with the royal army to Worcester, where Henry, the 
son of John, only ten years of age, was crowned by the 
A great council was held the next month, 
and the Earl of Pembroke was chosen Protector, till the 
king should be of age ; and Magna Charta was revised and 
adopted. But, as yet, the greater number of the nobles 
It was not long, however, 
before the arms of the young king were victorious, and 
Louis retired with his followers, to his own country. Af- 


Pope’s legate. 


were with Louis of France. 


ter this, a second confirmation of Magna Charta was ma 


by the young king, and its provisions were extehded to Ire- 
land. Besides this, the most odious and oppressive of the 
But, about three years and a 


forest laws were repealed. 
half from the time when Henry was crowned, the earl 
Pembroke died, in the year 1219. 


After this, Henry showed himself a worthy son of his 
The rest of the fifty-six years of his reign, he was 
engaged in almost incessant wars with his barons—con- 


father. 


firming and swearing to charters, and then disregardi 
them, till the nation lost all confidence in him. At o 
time, the parliament appointed a committee to govern 


continually violating his charters. For several years 
was & prisoner, and the government was administered 


his name by the Earl of Leicester. But, at length, through 
the jealousy of some of the nobility towards the Earl, and 
the valor of Prince Edward, son of the king, the Earl was 


overthrown, and the king restored to power. He died 


1272, while his son Prince Edward was absent, on a cru- 


divided among themselves. But, the jealousy of rival 
ple, as well as causing great suffering, by the desolation 
the country. 
his son Edward was born; and, in consequence, he called 


title of Prince of Wales. 


his dominions. 


as he thought, to unite the two crowns in one. 
the infant queen of Scotland 


age of eight years, 


n ° 
g This event filled Scotland with grief and consternation. 


ne 


scarcely possible for them to unite on any one of them. 


in | to claim the right of deciding who should have the throne. 


ted to him. 


ruler himself. 

















their departure at once ; aud the king took possession of 


made some good laws for his Christian subjects, and in- 


by native fortresses in the mountains, if they had not been 
chiefs was the means of sacrificing the liberties of the peo- 


of fire and sword, which the conquerors carried through 
It was while Edward was in Wales, that. 


him Prince of Wales; and the eldest son of the king of 
England, and heir to the crown, has ever since borne the 


But the king was not satisfied with this conquest. He 
probably, early in his reign, formed the design of bringing 
the whole Island under subjection to the crown of Eng- 
land. And the first opportunity that offered, he set up a 
claim to Scotland; and kept his eye upon the affairs of 
de | that kingdom, with the hope of being able to annex it to 
At length, the crown of Scotland, was 
left to an infant daughter of the king of Norway, who had 
married the king’s daughter, the only heir, whose ti- 
of | tle was undisputed. Here was a fine chance for Edward, 
So he set- 
tled a plan for marrying his son, the Prince of Wales, to 
But, as she was coming 
over to England ig a ship, she fell sick and died, at the 


in | Phere were so many claimants for the crown, that it was 
his name, because they could not trust him, and they ; . 2 
many times refused to grant him money, because he was At this moment, the king of England stepped in to assert 


he | his claim upon Scotland. And the first thing he did was, 


After some hesitation and delay, the question was submit- 
But, after he had raised John Baliol to the 
throne, it was very soon evident that he meant to be the 
His encroachments continued, till the 


goes by the name of Switzerland was under the Austrian 
government, and the people were little better than slaves. 
They were made to pay very heavy taxes, and to perform 
the most menial offices, while the Austrians lived upon the 
fruits of their labor, and governed them as with a rod of 
iron. 

One of the Austrian governors, by the name of Gesler, 
was a very great tyrant, and did all he could to break the 
spirit of the Swiss people ; but it was of little use. 
Gesler went so far in his tyranny as to command his 
hat or cap to be placed on a pole in the market place, and 
ordered that every Swiss who passed it should bow to it. 
The poor Swiss people did not like this at all ; but they 
were afraid to disobey the order as imprisonment or death 
would be the consequence of their disobedience. 

There was, however, one noble-minded man, who was 
afraid neither of imprisonment nor death, who refused to 
bow to Gesler’s cap. His name was William Teil. He 
not only refused to bow to the hat, but incited his fellow- 
countryman to throw off the Austrian yoke. 

He was soon seized, and brought into the presence of 
the tyrant. William Tell was a famous bowman, and had 
his bows and arrows about his\person when he was seized. 
Gesler, telling him that he had forfeited his life, proposed 
that he should exhibit a specimen of his skill as an archer, 
promising him that, if he could hit an apple at a certain 
distance, he should be free. 

Tell was glad to hear this, and began to have a better 
opinion of the governor than he deserved; for .he cruel 
man called Tell’s only son, a boy seven years old for- 
ward, and placed the apple on his head, bidding his father 
fire at it. 

When Tell saw this, he nearly fainted, and his hand 
trembled so much that he could scarcely place the arrow 
in the string. There was, however, no alternative; he 
must attempt the feat or die; but that which unnerved 
his arm, was the fear that his skill might fail him, and that 
he might kill his only son. 

“ His child, seeing his father’s distress, sought to con- 
sole him. ‘I am sure you will not hit me, father,” seid 
he. ‘I have seen you strike a bird on the wing at agreat 
distance, and I will stand quite still.” 

The ground was now measured, and the boy was plac- 
ed against the tree. It is impossible for you to under 
stand what the unfortunate Tell felt as he prepared to 
shoot. Twice he levelled his arrow, but dropped it agai. 
His eyes were so blinded by his emotion, that he could not 
see the apple. 

The assembled spectators, of whom there were gret 
numbers, seemed to hold-their breath. At length Tel 
summoned up all his courage. He dashed the tears from 
his eyes, and bent his bow. Away went the arrow, and, 
piercing the apple, cut it in two, and embedded itself in 
the tree! 

The spectators shouted and applauded. Tell was taken 
to Gesler, who was about to set him free, when he obsert- 
ed another arrow sticking under his girdle. 

“Ha!” said he, “an arrow! Why that concealed 
weapon 2” , 
“It was destined for you,” replied Tell, “ if I had kil: 
ed my child.” 

Upon this daring threat, Tell was again seized by thety 





Scotch spirit was raised, and they revolted; but, after 





rant’s soldiers, and was hurried away, to be put to death 
But, being a strong and resolute man, he made his escape, 
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and, fleeing away into the mountains, incited the people 
to throw off the tyrant’s yoke. They accordingly took up 
arms, and made Tell their leader. ‘ 

But he was again taken prisoner ; and being put into a 
boat, with Gesler and his men, for the purpose of rowing 
over one of the lakes, a storm arose, and the boat was 
driven ashore. ‘Tell leaped out, before any one else could 
land, and, snatching a concealed arrow from his person, 
took aim at the tyrant, and shot him dead as he sat in the 
boat. ; 
Afier this, Tell roused the people, and they soon gained 
their freedom ; and Switzerland is a free country to this 
day. Tell has never been forgotten, but the people al- 
ways think of him with gratitude, and consider him as the 
deliverer of his country.— Merry’s 2iuseum. 
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Nursery. 








ORIGINAL. 


STORIES ABOUT HENRY.—NO. V. 


There was a very pretty brook which ran through the 
grounds attached to the house where Henry lived. It ran 
across the garden and passed by one end of the house 
where there was a piazza covered with woodbine, which 
climbed up a lattice-work between the pillars, and made a 
cool shady place for the children to play. From the piaz- 
za,a smooth green bank sloped gradually down to the 
brook which was in this place quite shallow, and over- 
bung with fine large willow trees. 

Que warm morning, in the beginning of summer, Hen- 
ry was lying on this green bank watching the grasshop- 
pers as they jumped about, and talked to each other in 
their sharp shrill tones. At last he thought he should 
like to be a grasshopper, and so he began to jump as high 
as possible, and perform such strange antics that I am sure 
if the grasshoppers took any notice of him, they must have 
wondered what great creature had come to play with them. 
Presently he heard his mother’s voice calling, ‘‘ Henry, 
Henry.” Then he said to himself, “I won’t go, she 
wants me to read, and I don’t want to,” so he ran across 
alittle bridge which was laid over the brook, and hid 
himself behind one of the willow trees. His mother kept 
calling him, and her voice sounded as if she felt tired and 
troubled. Then another thought came into the little boy’s 
mind, and he said, ‘‘ Poor mother—she will be sorry if I 
am naughty—I love mother, and | won’t make her sorry.” 
So he jumped up very quickly, and ran to his mother who 
stood on the piazza. She took hold of his hand and said, 
“Qh you little rogue—was you going to hide from me?” 
Henry laughed and answered, “I was playing grasshop- 
per. 1 wish I was a grasshopper for they don’t have to 
learn those dreadful spellings.’’ ‘‘ You would soon get 
tired of doing nothing but jump about, and some day you 
might jump into the brook and be drowned. I knew a 
litle girl who wanted to be a kitten, and so her mother 
let her play she was a kittten, but in a few hours she be- 
gan to think she had much rather be a little girl again.” 
As his mother said this, they reached the front door, and 
Henry’s mother took hold of both his hands, and with one 
spring he was standing on the upper one of the four stone 
steps that led up to the door. 

The words in Henry’s lesson that morning, were harder 
than any he had ever learned, but he tried to remember 
what his mother called them; and when his lesson was 
finished, the little boy felt yery glad that he had tried to 
obey his mother. For even very little boys feel happier 
when they do what is right, than they do when they are 
naughty. 

When Henry’s father came home that day, he ran to 
him and said, ‘‘ Oh father, I read well to-day, and mother 
says I made her happy.’’ His father caught him in his 
arms and gave him a toss up to the ceiling as he replied, 
“Have you been good ? then I think we must have that 
ride this afternoon.” ‘‘ What, the ride to old Betsey’s— 
oh father, I’m glad,” said Henry, laughing with delight. 

M. H. 


aid his search for the poor child, in this wild and rocky 
moor. One of them, happening to cross over the stone 
wall, perceived there the impression of the boy’s footsteps, 
and these were seen occasionally all the way down to the 


margin of the Dee, where they lost all trace of the little | 


wanderer, and were apprehensive that he had been carried 
off by the stream. Going along its banks, and crossing 
dykes and steeps which they conceived it impossible for 
the child to climb, they again found the print of his naked 
feet on the soft sand of a small rivulet. ‘They were there- 
fore induced still to go forward, though they were now 
more than four miles from the place of their setting out, 

Night was now coming, the search had continued eleven 
hours, and they thought of returning home in despair. At 
this time, one of the party looking into the stream of the 
Dee, found a handkerchief round a stone in the channel 
of the river, which he recognized to be the child’s, and 
had now little doubt but he would be found drowned near 
this place in the stream, He called the rest of the com- 
pany to approach, when, a little further down the bank, he 
perceived the little boy, with his feet in the water, and 
his head resting on a stone, ina quiet sleep. “ Jemmy! 
Jemmy !” said the trembling father, ‘are you alive?” 
The little pilgrim, lifting his head from his rocky pillow, 
exclaimed, “ O, father! is ityou? What for did ye no 
come to help me to catch the wee kid ?” 

The little fellow’s cap was filled with pebbles, with 
which he had pursued the kid from rock to rock, and 
through the openings of the stone dykes, for upwards of 
six miles, barefooted, and having been twelve hours with- 
out tasting a morsel of food. The joy of the mother near- 
ly cost her life; but the young wanderer has not suffered 
any injury, and his safety marks the protecting care of di- 
vine Providence.—London Christian Miscellany. 

















Benevolence. 








ORIGINAL, 


FIRESIDE MUSINGS. 


*Tis night—a cold and stormy night, in the dreary and 
cheerless month of February ; and as I sit around the old 
familiar hearth, surrounded by those whom I hold dearest 
of all on earth, I should be happy, did not thoughts of the 
suffering thousands break in upon my mind, and tinge my 
happiest hours with the hues of sadness. While I am 
here surrounded by everything that is necessary for my 
comfort and happiness, how many there are struggling in 
dark despair, against the iron grasp of poverty, destitute 
of all the luxuries, yes, most of the necessaries of life. 

And as I listen to the angry winds that howl around my 
peaceful dwelling, my heart yearns for another class ot 
sufferers—the poor tempest-tossed mariners. God grant 
that the foam-capped waves that lash our rock-bound 
shores in all their fury, may not be the winding-sheet of 
any of old ocean’s despised, yet brave and noble sons, this 
dark, tempestuous night; but waft their frail and totter- 
ing barks in safety o’er the watery elements, and permit 
them again to meet the loved and loving ones, whom they 
have left behind, while they go to seek their fortunes on 
the rolling waves of the uncertain ocean. I often think, 
during the dark and stormy nights, which it so often falls 
to our lot to witness, ‘‘O! what would be my feelings 
this night, if I had a father or a brother on the sea ;” but 
the thought that I have not, gives me rest; yet if I have 
not, there are thousands that have, and hard indeed must 
be the heart that is so destitute of feeling, as not to sym- 
pathize with those who weep for an absent father, or lov- 
er, or son, or brother, when they fear that that awful night 
may be his last—that he may find a watery grave, far from 
his much loved home and friends, ’mid the dashing bil- 
lows of the dark and lonely ocean, where no monumental 
stone can mark the spot, and where friends can never, 
never come to shed o’er it affection’s sacred tear. 

Feb. 27th, 1847. Susan. 











Natural Gistorp. 


also flew from flower to flower, but not like the butterfly, 
just a sip, and then away. O, no; the bee I could see 
kept pushing its little trunk down into every part of the 
flower, and gathering honey every time; nor did it leave 
one flower until it had apparently exhausted all its nectar, 
then flew to another, which it served in the same manner, 
humming its song of joy all the while. ; 

When I saw this I thought, here is a lesson for m2, for 
you, dear children, Are we butterflies, or are we bees? 
Do we make good use of the opportunities we enjoy? Do 
we gather up the honey of life, and lay up a treasure for 
eternity? Many boys have opportunities of getting on in 
the world; are you trifling with such privileges? or do 
you, like the bee “‘ improve the shining hour?” The bee 
gathers its honey in the summer, on its brightest days. 
These days of youth, dear children, are your brightest 
days; will you not in them seek to lay up treasures for 
eternity ? 

The sky darkened, the clouds thickened, the sun was 
overcast, the big, round drops of the thunder-shower came 
heavily down to the earth, and the gaily-painted butterfly 
perished miserably ; its large and beautiful wings, in which 
it seemed to delight—its very beauty was the cause of its 
destruction ; but the bee flew off securely to its hive, and 
there found a home and a shelter, and was able in safety, 
to feast on the store it had laid up against a rainy day. 
Reader, where will you go for comfort when the storms 
of life beat upon you? Where is your eternal home? 
Are you, like the gaudy fly, living for the present? or, 
like the bee, for both present and future.—S. S. Adv. 











Descriptive. 





Major Noah gives the following account of a recent He- 
brew wedding in New York : 


A few days ago, a Hebrew wedding took place in this 
city, between a young couple, who had been engaged some 
year and a half to each other. In order to give all their 
friends and companions an opportunity of being present 
on the occasion, the Minerva Rooms in Broadway were 
engaged. : 

The ceremony was to take place in the afternoon, and 
the carriages continued to arrive with the ladies and gen- 
tlemen until 3 o’clock. ‘The gentlemen repaired to the 
large saloon, which was brilliantly illuminated with gas. 
In the afternoon prayers were said by the officiating priest, 
and the ceremony of signing and witnessing the contract 
then took place, the bridegroom only signing the various 
obligations in use since the Babylonish captivity. That 
concluded, a canopy of crimson damask was opened, and 
held by four young gentlemen, wearing the insignia of 
groomsmen, and from an opposite door the bride entered, 
dressed richly in white satin, her head ornamented with 
white flowers, from which was suspended a rich veil which 
covered her face. A troop of bridesmaids, dressed in 
white, followed in her train, together with her mother and 
a large number of ladies, dressed for the occasion. The 
parties were placed facing each other, sustained at each 
side by parents and friends; the priest holding a glass of 
wine in his hand, chaunted the marriage ceremony with 
becoming solemnity— when the bridegroom, taking a ring 
from a waistcoat pocket, exhibited it to those around him, 
to satisfy them of its genuine character, saying in Hebrew, 
as he placed it on the fore finger of his bride, ‘‘ Lo, with 
this ring do I wed thee, according to the laws of Moses 
and Israel.”” Then each tasting the wine over which the 
blessing had been said, the bridegroom dashed the glass 
to pieces, in proof of the instability and insecurity of all 
earthly blessings, and the usual congratulations and em- 
bracing of parents, relatives and friends took place. The 
whole party then retired to one of the saloons to partake 
of various refreshments. The whole ceremony was so 
very impressive, that their wedding day will be the theme 
of conversation, and a day of jubilee for the rest of their 
lives. So Jacob married Rachel, Moses married Zippo- 
rah, and king Ahasnerus married Esther. 





Parental. 
THE LOST BOY. 


William Roun, laborer from New Galloway, going one 
day to cut peat on a moss, near the summit of the hill of 
Lowran, a very high, remote, and solitary place, took his 
son with him, a little boy of about four years of age. Af- 
ter having been employed a short time, he missed the 
child, who had been amusing himself in chasing a kid 
which he had found on the hill; and he became alarmed 
lest he should have fallen into one of the many moss pits, 
or quagmires, or stumbled over some of the rocks or pre- 
cipices with which the place abounds. No trace of the 
boy, however, could be found. In vain he called upon 
his name; no answer was returned. The natural anxiety. 
ofthe father led him from place to place with rapidity, 
sometimes finding the prints of his son’s little feet in the 
soft parts of the moss; but he never dreamed of crossing 
a high stone wall or dyke which runs on the south side 
of the moss alluded to, down the steep and rocky sides of 
the mountain, to the margin of the Dee, which flows on 
one side, and Loch Ken on the other. Over this dyke he 
conceived it impossible for the child to have climbed. 

n the evening he found means to send to New Gallo- 
way an account of the circumstance, and several humane 
persons, accompanied by the distracted mother, came to 

















THE BUTTERFLY AND THE BEE. 


A LESSON FOR CHILDREN. 


While walking in my garden a few days ago, one bright 
sunshiny morning, I saw a little fly fluttering around me; 
it had a small body and large wings, like velvet, all beau- 
tifully bespotted with brown and white, purple and crim- 
son, green and gold, far more beautifully than either you 
or I could have painted them, though we had all the col- 
ors in the world. Well, I was struck with its beauty, and 
resolved to watch it more closely. It flew from flower to 
flower ; now it sipped the dew from the rose, then dropped 
down on a visit to the modest little daisy; anon it was lost 
in the cup of a bright colored tulip, then reveled amidst 
the blooms of the honeysuckle. Well, I looked, and look- 
ed again, and almost felt inclined to catch it with my hat, 
as I have seen cruel boys do; but thenI thought I should 
both spoil its beauty and shorten its life, and that would 
do me no good; so hither and thither it fluttered and dart- 
ed, and in a minute or two the beautiful butterfly was out 
of sight. 

It was scarcely gone, when I heard close behind me a 
sweet humming sound, and I knew before I looked, that 
the little busy bee was near. This little industrious in- 
sect was always a favorite with me, so I quickly sought 
and found it, not so richly dressed as its neighbor, the 
gaudy butterfly, it is true, but in a good, plain, homely 
suit of brown, and none the worse for that either. It 
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Morality. 
THRILLING INCIDENT. 


We have the following from a source of the highest re- 
spectability, and are allowed to publish it, as a warning to 
such as on any subject, trifle with the clear dictates of 
conscience. 


“There was lately living in the county of Amherst, 
Virginia, not far from Lynchburg, a blacksmith who was 
well off in the world, and a decent sort of man in his way, 
except that he would, now and then, drink too much. 
Not long since, he went to a temperance meeting held in 
his neighborhood, being quite sober at the time, and lis- 
tened to a very stirring address, when the appeal, warmly 
seconded by the advice and entreaty of some of his friends, 
so wrought upon him, that his conscience was roused, and , 
he felt that he must either fly from this place of trial, or 
yield to the force of truth. He hesitated for a moment, 
which alternative to adopt; but his evil genius prevailed. 
Stifling his conviction, he tore himself from the spot, and 
coming to his grog-shop on his way home, he there fur- 
nished himself with a bottle of whiskey. But ashamed to 
carry it to his house, he resolved to hide it in some place 
where he might resort to it, without being seen. He 











went, accordingly, into the stable, but could find no hole 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








or corner there, safe enough for his purpose. 
thought of a pile of stones behind the building, which 
seemed to offer a snug hiding place for his treasure, and 
was in the act of opening a spot among them for the bot- 
tle, when a rattle-snake, concealed in the pile, struck its 
deadly fangs into his hand, thus terminating his life in a 
few hours! In the agony of his sufferings, the wretched 
man, as a warning to others, made a full confession of the 
circumstances, and died deeply deploring his guilt and fol- 
ly, in not yielding to his convictions at the meeting. The 
kind admonition of Heaven to all is, ‘ He that being of- 
ten reproved, hardeneth his neck, shall suddenly be de- 
stroyed, and that without remedy !” 


Editorial. 
THE PIECE OF CAKE. - 


“ Mother, what did you give Mary just now?” said Abram, a 
little boy about nine years old, whose sister Mary had just gone 
to one of the neighbors. 

“| gave her a piece of cake,” said his mother. 

“ Haven’t you any for me?” 

“No, my son, I have no more to spare.” 

“J wanted some, as much as she did.” 

“ You did not need it as much as she did.” 

Abram made no reply. Very unpleasant thoughts and feel- 
ing occupied his mind. He left his mother’s presence, and went 
out, and leaned ever the fence beside the road. A lady and 
gentleman were passing in a carriage. “ What a very unpleas- 
ant countenance that boy has,” said the lady to her husband. 

“ Perhaps he has just been whipped,” said the husband. 

“He looks as if he felt he deserved it,” said the lady. Abram 
guessed they were talking about him, and that they were saying 
nothing good about him. This did not tend to render his feel- 
ings more pleasant. [ will leave him leaning on the fence, while 
I tell you something about Mary. ; 

She was about fourteen years old. Early in the morning, a 
sick family sent for her to come and assist them. She had too 
miuch to do, to come home to dinner, and there was no dinner 
for her where she was. Her father and mother and Abram had 
an excellent dinner. They were sorry that Mary was not able 
to share it with them, but glad that she was employed in acts of 
benevolence. When Mary came home in the afternoon, it was 
for some medicine for one of the sick children. She had not 
time to stay for dinner, so her mother handed her a piece of 
cake. It was the piece of cake that gave Abram so mnch 
trouble. 

1 will now tell what were some of Abram’s thoughts as he 
leaned over the fence, and you may tell yourselves what you 
think of them. “Mother is so partial—I don’t see why mothers 
must always care so much more for girls than they do for boys— 
they are not of half as much consequence as boys are, I 
ought to have a piece of cake—it is too bad to be treated so.” 

While he was thus blaming his mother, and making himself 
very unhappy, his father happened to pass by, and said, “What is 
the matter, Abram ?” P 

« Nothing,” said Abram, forgetting to add the Sir. 

“I thought you looked sick or miserable,” said his father, with- 
out stopping. 

“There is nothing the ‘matter with me,” said Abram, trying 
to smile, but without success. He was ashamed to have his 
father know what was the matter with him, and so, without 
thinking any thing about the sin of it, he told him a lie! 

After a while he went in, expecting that his mother would 
give him a piece of cake. She had forgotten all about it. If 
she had seen his countenance as he came in, she would no doubt 
have been reminded of it. She wae busy, and didn’t look up as 
he entered, but said, “you don’t seem to have anything to do 
this afternoon, my son.” 




















cake.” . 

His mother looked up with surprise and sorrow, and told him 
to leave the room. He obeyed this command willingly, for he 
felt ashamcd to have her eye upon him. 

He went out, and walked about the house, and thought of go- 
ing to see one of his young friends who lived near. He knew 
it would do no good to ask permission to do so; he therefore 
considered whether his mother’s injustice in the matter of the 
cake, would not justify him in going without her permission. I 
can’t tell what the decision would have been if the idca of the 
rod wielded by his father’s strong hand, had not come into the 
account. 

Just after sunset, his mother called him in, and told him to go 
to bed. 

“* Am I not to have any supper?” 

“No,” said his:mother, “I send you to bed thus early, that 
you may have time to think of your behaviour before you go to 
sleep.” 

He went to bed, but with no intention of “considering his 
ways.” As the gathering shadows began to shut out the light, 
his thoughts turned toward the event of the afrernoon. He 
thought of the kindness of his mother to him—of what she had 
done for him in infancy—in sickness. He saw how unjustly he 
had treated her, in accusing her of partiality. It was not long 
before be began to weep. Soon after, his mother entered his 
chamber. She was-glad to find him weeping. He freely con- 
fessed his faults, and begged her forgiveness. She kneeled by 
his bedside, and earnestly besought for him the forgiveness of 
God. 


J. Ae 


At last he ! 











GOOD READING FOR CHILDREN. 


The following letter, just received, contains such: good sense, 
and wise practical hints to parents, that we hope the expected 
beneficial results of its publication will be a sufficient apology 
to the author for making it public. 


Bristol, N. H. March 13, 1847. 

N. Wi1u1s, Ese.—Dear Sir,—J send enclosed, pay for the 
“Companion” another year, being satisfied that it is money well 
invested. Allow me to say, that such is the influence of the 
“ Youth’s Companion” with my children, that I am unwilling to 
stop it. I am well pleased with its chastity of thought and style, 
its purity of morals, so beautifully combined with enough of 
novelty to catch the attention of the young. I sincerely wish it 
might be read by all children in New England. I have attempt- 
ed to get new subscribers, and think I shall yet succeed, 

I believe that parents are often faulty in not supplying their 
children with whelesome reading matter. The juvenile mind 
will have employment ; and if care be not taken to furnish chil- 
dren with innocent amusement—chaste and useful books, they 
will find their way to places of vice, or early get a zest for cor- 
rupt readings, of which the world is full. A few shillings saved 
from money often worse than thrown away, would furnish a 
child with a weekly paper, and such books as “ Marco Paul,” 
“The Jonas Stories,” &c. which would amuse, instruct and give 
employment to his mind, so that he would-find but little time to 
invent mischief, or toseek idle and wicked associates. Success 
to your enterprise. Yours truly, M. C. S 











Variety. 


LITTLE JANE. 
A little girl who had always been remarkable for her obe- 
dience to her parents, refused one morning to go to school. Her 
mother expressed much surprise, and said, “ My dear, why do 
you not wish to go? Itis high time; the bell has rung, so put 
on your bonnet, and get ready, or | fear you will be too iate, and 
you know if you are, it will displease Mrs. West very much; for 
she, like all other teachers, dislikes to have her schulars late.” 

“| cannot go yet.” 

“ What is the matter, Jane? don’t you feel well?” said her 
mother. 

“Yes, mother, but I have this morning neglected to go by my- 
self. 1 have not thanked my heavenly father for the kind care 
he has taken of me the past night, neither have | asked him,to 
keep me from sin during the day—I am sure I cannot think of 
going to school until | do.” 

“ Why, my child,” replied the mother, “as it is getting late, 
perhaps you had better defer it until you come home—and when 
you are going along, you can raise your thoughts to God, and he 
will listen to you.” 

* No, mother,” said little Jane, “this will not do, for I once 
tried it, and nothing went right with me all day.” 

Her mother pressed her no longer, but bade her go and im- 
plore God’s blessing to rest upon her. This dutiful child did 
so, and was happy and cheerful the remainder of the day. May 
her example lead others to seek.the Lord and trust in him. 


_— 


THE CARELESS GIRL- 


The careless girl is always unfortunate. If she goes into the 
kitchen to assist about the work, she splashes the water on the 
wall; drops oil on the floor; spills fat in the fire; scorches her 
clothes, burns her cakes; breaks the crockery ; or cuts her fin- 
gers with the carving-knite. If directed to sweep the keeping 
room, she oversets a lamp, or brushes off a table-cover, and sends 
Bibles and Hymn books sprawling on the floor. Ot, if passing 
through the parlor, she swings her dress against the centre ta- 
ble, and brushes off the costly books, bruising the fancy bind- 
ing, and soiling their gilt edges. Everywhere she goes, some- 
thing is found in ruins. The trouble is, she does not think—she 
does not observe—or else her thoughts and observations are on 
something besides what is before her. She does not mind what 











} She is doing—she does not look to see what she steps on, nor 
' whether her hands have firm hold on the article she takew up. 
. If she passes through a door, she does not mind whether it was 





open or shut; and most likely, if she finds it open in a warm 


- , sf "s d ri it; if i , 
«J don’t want anything to do,” said he, “I want a piece of : summer's day, she will close it; but if she finds it carefully shut 


on a freezing day in mid-winter, she will leave it wide open. 

By indulging such habits as these, an amiable girl, who might 
otherwise be beloved, becomes the dread of all her acquain- 
tances, 
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A LITTLE BOY. 


Some years ago, the father of a numerous family was attack- 
ed by a violent bodily affliction, 1 was sent for,says a writer in 
the Child’s*Companion, to pray with him, and accordingly visit- 
ed his dwelling. After having prayed and conversed with him, 
his wife informed me that in the midst of her grief she had said 
to her family, “ What shall I do with you if the Lord sees fit to 
remove your father?” One of her children, a little boy, replied, 
“ Be not afraid, but trust inthe Lord.” He said also, that he 
had lately read a Tract entitled, “The Shepherd of Salisbury 
Plain,” in which it was mentioned that the shepherd’s little chil- 
dren gathered wool from the bushes, and knitted stockings. 
And then with artless simplicity mentioned a number of things 
which he would cheerfully do to assist his mother. “What my 
little boy said to me,” added the mother, “ was an immediate 
source of relief to my mind, and kept me from despairing 
thoughts ; while at the same time it gave me peace and joy in 
leading me to put renewed trust in Him in whom “the father- 
less findeth mercy.” 


CHRIST IS OUR PEACE. 


Mr. Toller, of Kettering, was celebrated for the power of il- 
lustrating his subject; and his illustrations were frequently 
drawn from the most familiar scenes of life. Anexampleof this, 
will afford the reader some idea of the manner in which he avail- 
ed himself of images derived from the domestic circle. His text 
was, Isaiah xvii. 5: “ Let him take hold of my strength, that he 
may make peace with me, and he shall make peace with me.” I 
think, said he, I can convey the meaning of this passage, so that 
every one ry understand it, by what took place in my own fam- 

e 





ily within ‘a 


w days. One of my children had committed a | 





fault, for which I thought it my duty to chastise him. I called 
him to me, explained to him the evil of what he had done, and 
told him how grieved I was, that I must punish him for it: h 
heard me in silence, and then rushed into my arms, and bore 
into tears. I could sooner have cut off my arm, than have presen 
him for his fault; he had taken hold of my strength, and he had 
made peace with me. : 


~~ 


LITTLE GIRL. . 


Several years ago D—— was blessed with a revival of reli 
gion. One evening, Mrs. —— and her little daughter mad 
a meeting, and while the minister was speaking of the neglect 
of family duties, of reading the Scriptures, and of family prayer 
the little daughter who listened attentively and perceived that 
the preacher was describing a neglect that she had witnessed 
herself, whispered to her mother, “ Ma, is Mr. talking to 
you?” This was powerful preaching to the mother; she wag 
immediately brought under deep convictions of sin, which re- 
sulted in her hopeful conversion to God. 


A MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 











A gentleman more than forty years old, remarked the other 
| day, “I have never forgetten what my mother said to me when 


a boy. I was about ten years old when she called me to herdy- 
ing bed, and said, ‘My son, if Iam taken away from you, re- 
member I am going to heaven, and I wish you to meet me there! 
‘Ah,’ said he, ‘ that language has followed me ever since.’” 


een 


PROVIDENCE. 


I asked an honest hermit once in Italy, how he could venture 
to live alone, in a single cottage, on the top of a mountain, a 
mile from any habitation He replied, that Providence was his 
very next door neighbor. 


' HARD WORDS. 


A man who lived by performing feats of strength for the 
amusement of the public, was once found in a most violent rage, 
and foaming with passion. A sensible person, who was passing, 
asked a by-stander what was the matter, and was told that he 
was angry, because some one had called him a cheat; upon 
which he said, “ See the folly of mankind; here is a fellow who 
has passed his days in trying how many hundred weight he can 
carry, and has not-yet learned to bear one hard word !” 


Poetry. 


THE MOUNTAIN TORRENT. - . 
BY JOSIAH I.. SMITH. 


Wildly flowed the mountain torrent, 
Down the rocky hill-side’s steep, 

Gushing ever, bright and sparkling, 
As the crystal in the deep, 


Always robed in smiles of gladness, . 
Always full of life and glee; 

Never wearing looks of sadness, 
As it rushed to meet the sea. : 


When it chanced to meet a breaker, 
Never would it then despair, 

But would sing its song the louder, 
Flinging foam high in the air. 


Thus it flowed in swiftness onward, 
Watring plain and valley green, 

Where the giant trees were growing, 
Where the lovely flowers were seen. 


Till at length it was a river, 
With its bosom deep and wide ; 
And the noble ship was sailing, 
On its smooth and silvery tide. 


Soon it reached the mighty Ocean, 
Mingling with its foamy waves, 
Sporting gaily for a season, 
*Mong its dark and coral caves, 


Then again it rose in vapor, 
To the sky from out the main, 
Then descended in a shower, 
Wat'ring mountain, hill and plain. 


Mortal, from it learn a lesson, 
Scatter blessings as you go, 
Then the thought that you’ve beeen useless 
Will not fill your heart with woe. , 
Like the brooklet do your duty, 
With a heart e’er filled with love, 
And you'll surely be rewarded, 
In that land of bliss above. 
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[Woburn Guide Post. 


FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
Although I am a little child, 
And know not how to read, 
Yet I can learn if I can talk, 
And tell what things I need. 


In heaven they say, “my Father lives,” 
“That God Ars. is co hind, — 
All that I want he freely gives, 
And all my wants he minds.” 


Dear mamma says, “ that God did 
i All things that I can raat — 
The sun and all the little stars, 
And every flower and tree. 


“He made the moon that shi i 
The clouds up in the Araag ia 
He made the lion strong to fight, 
And every little fly. 


“ All birds, and beasts, and cre 
Did God my Father make, 
He watches me when I’m asleep, 
And knows when I awake.” 


God can hear my little praye 
Which I have learnet m4 wy, 

If I should die before I wake, 
To take my soul away. 


eping things, 


[Episcopal Recorder. 
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